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*, HE n, diſcourſe is | 
' publiſhed in compliance with 
the defire of the Minaczs of the 
Charity for the benefit of which it 
was preached. It was compoſed 
without the leaſt view to publicati- 
on; and therefore, the author hopes 
that it will be read with indulgence 
| and candour. 
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But therd it's ſpirit in man, and the inftira- 
tion of the Almighty 87 verb the em under 


JO 
| Denen Y defign f fink theſe words i is 


- M to diſcourſe to you on the na- 
K n ture and dignity of the human 
N mind, and the obligation we 
are under to take pains in cul- 
tivating and improving it. 
In order to proceed regularly on this ſub- 
ject, it is proper that I ſhould begin with 
obſerving, that there is in man, ſomething 
that is diſtinct from his body, or (to uſe the 
words of my text) that there is in man a ſpi- 
rit or ſoul. This is implied in ſeveral paſſa- 
ges of ſcripture; as particularly in Ecclef. xii. 
7. Then ſhall the duſt return to the earth as it 
was, and the ſpirit to God who gave it. And 
in Matt. x, 28, Fear not them who kill the. 
B _ "Rn 


I „ Y 

3 but. are not able to kill the ſoul. But 
fear bim who is able to defiroy both body and 
ful in bell. Such texts as theſe, ſeem plainly 

to intimate, that there is a diſtinction be- 

tween the ſoul and the body. — But this is a 
point that is capable of being demonſtrated,” 
by many arguments from reaſon. Some of 

theſe I ſhall beg leave juſt to. mention. 

Iſt, It is ſelf-evident, that the powers of 
thought and reflexion, are not the ſame with 
any of the modifications of matter. This is 
juſt as plain as that any one thing is not the 

ſame with another. Compound, and diſ- 
pole, and divide matter as you pleaſe, and 
you will never get any thing beſides figure 
and motion. You will never be able to 
work it into thought, and meniory, and 
| reaſon. To ſuppoſe the contrary would be | 
certainly to ſuppoſe one of the greateſt of all 
abſurdities. It would be juſt as rational to 
ſuppoſe, that ſaynds, by compounding and 
_ dividing them, might be worked into a ball; 
or that the properties of a ſquare might be 
made to belong to a circle. We have ideas 
ol matter, and we have ideas of ſpirit, Mat- 
er is ſomething that is ſolid, and extended, 
and figured, and moveable. Spirit is fome- , 
thing that thinks, and wills, and judges. 
| There 
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There is not the leaſt affinity between theſe 
ideas, and they are equally clear and conſiſt- 
ent. They repreſent properties of different 


ſubſtances, and to maintain that they do not; 


or to ſuppoſe that conſciouſneſs and thought 
may be only modes of figure and motion; 
is to run into the moſt ſenſeleſs jargon, to 


confound things that are eſſentially different 


and- incompatible, and to overturn all the 
foundations of knowledge. 
2dly, All matter is diſcerptible; that is, 


it is always capable of being divided into 2 
multitude of parts. Put the principle of con. 


ſciouſneſs within us is indiſcerptible, and 
therefore cannot be a property of matter. No 


one can conceive of the diviſion of what he 


calls himſelf; for the reſult of ſuch a diviſion 


would be two es; that is, himſelf and 


another, which is abſurd. What I call Y- 


felf, is a perfect monad, incapable of being 


divided without being annihilated, /the very 
idea of one ſelf being made into more ſelf5; 
implying a contradiction. — In other words; 
the power of conſciouſneſs is a ſingle mt 
viſible property, and therefore cannot reſide 
in matter as its ſubject, 


. of matter; becauſe, if it did, it 
JC 


or in any com- 
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14 7 
would be (as every compoſition of matter is) 
not one thing, but a multitude of things; or 
it might, as all matter may, be ſplit into 
many independent parts, and one ſoul be 
thus multiplied into any number of ſouls; 
than which there cannot be a more palpable 
impoſſibility “. 
zdly, All matter is inactive. It cannot 
change its own ſtate, or begin motion in it- 
ſelf, This is an eſſential quality of matter; 
and it is the foundation of all philoſophy, and 
of all our knowledge of nature. But every 
one knows, that the contrary is true of his 
ſoul. Every one feels that he has a power 
of ſelf- motion, that he can begin action or 
ceaſe from action as he pleaſes, and that he 
has an abſolute command over his thoughts 
and determinations. It follows, therefore, 
that our ſouls muſt be es diſtin 
from matter. 5 ö 
There appears, on the whole, we moſt 

; Men inconſiſtency between the qualities 
of body and mind. The powers and opera- 
tions of the one are not only far ſuperior, but 
nn repugnant to any thing that the na- 

| * 


= We can always conceive of the half of any portion | 
of matter ; but what idea can any one frame of half a 
ſelf, or half a conſciouſneſs ? | 
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1 
ture of the other admits of. What? Are 
all our high faculties, our thoughts which 

wander through eternity, our imaginations 
which can take in the univerſe, our wills by 
which we can order as we pleaſe our per- 
ceptions and actions, and our underſtandings 
by which we inveſtigate eternal truth and 
diſcover the ſelf-exiſtent deity; are, I ſay, all 
theſe nothing but qualities which may reſide 
in a clod of earth, or the motion and figure 
and arrangement of the parts of a ſyſtem of 
ſenſeleſs matter? I really can ſcarce conceive 
of a much better reaſon for thinking thus, 
than might be drawn from that groſſneſs of 
ſentiment which renders any perſons capable 
of ſeriouſly ph. ſuch an pee 
But to go on. | 
What comes next to be aber to you 
is, that the principle of thought and reaſon 
in man, is not only thus diſtinct from his 
body, but alſo independent of it. This is a 
neceſſary conſequence of what has been 
proved. For if the ſoul and body are di- 
ſtinct ſubſtances, they muſt likewiſe be in- 
dependent of one another, and the deſtructi- 
on of the one, can never of itſelf have any 
tendency, to infer the deſtruction of the 
_ other. — You muſt be ſenſible, that by the 
OF . inde- 


1 6 1 | 
© Independence of the ſoul on the body, I mean 
an independence with reſpect to its exiſtence, 
not with reſpect to its operations. It is paſt 
doubt, that the ſoul does depend wonderful- 
ly on the body in this laſt reſpect. Think. 
ing, judging, and willing, are operations of 
' the ſoul; and if the body is out of order, 
we find that it cannot exert theſe regularly. 
But all chat follows from hence is; that theſe 
operations," and not the being of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, or the exertion of its powers, and not 
the powers tbemſelves are dependent on the 
body. Thus, the exertion of the ſkill of a 
. muſician pore on the good order of his 
_ inſtrument: But it would be abſurd to con- 
| clade * ee that his {kill itſelf, or his 
exiſtence, depends on his in ſtrument. What. 
ever becomes of his inſtrument he continues 
the ſame. He retains in himſelf the ſame 
powers, and would immediately be able to 
exert them, upon being reſtored to a proper 
inſtrument. —in like manner; a live coal 
under aſhes cannot ſhine, but it by no means 
follows, that its capacity of ſhining, or its 
diſtinct exiſtence, depends on the aſhes, for 
as ſoon as theſe are removed, it will imme- 
diately ſhine. — Theſe caſes, though they 
are far from coming up exactly to mp caſe 
we | of 


* 
of che · ſoul and body, come perhaps nearer 


to it than we may be ready to think. It 
ſeems indeed in general very plain, that one 
thing may be entirely dependent on another, 


as to its qperatians, without having the leaſt 


dependence: upon it, as to its inherent pow- 
ers and exiſtence. — The body appears to be 


nothing but a machine, fitted up for the con- 


venience of the ſoul. Its different members 
are only inſtruments which it uſes for ſerv- 


ing itſelf. All the organs of ſenſe are only 
avenues contrived for conveying information 
to it. Our eyes and hands are no more our- 
ſelves, than the glaſs through which a man 
looks at a diſtant proſpect, or the ſtaff which 
he uſes to feel for an object, is the man him 


felf. — The ſoul muſt perceive things as they 
are repreſented to it by the Yenſes; nor is it 


at all ſtrange, that when the ſenſes preſent 
| to it falſe images in the ſame manner with 

realities, it ſhould be deceived; or that when 
the machine to which it is united is diſor- 
dered, it ſhould appear itſelf difordered,”— 
From what has been n aid, it _— | 


lows, 


4thly, That the ſoul is cath immor- 
tal. What we ſhould always expect is, 
that a being will go on to exiſt, till it meets 


with 
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9.9 
with ſome cauſe capable of deſtroying it. 
But it has been proved, that the diſſolution 
of the body is no ſufficient cauſe of the de- 
ſtruction of the ſoul, becauſe it is diſtinct 
from it and independent of it. What there- 
fore reaſon leads us to expect, is, that the 

foul will ſurvive the body. The worſt that 
can happen to the ſoul, in conſequence of 
the loſs of the body and its organs, is, that 
it will become inſenſible with reſpect to the 
external world, not that it will be annihila- 
ted; or that there will be a ſaſpenſion of all 
its powers, not that they will be deftroged. 
We are continually witneſſes to many facts 
which illuſtrate and confirm this aſſertion. 
Thus a man who drops into ſound ſleep, 
has all his ſenſes locked up. He loſes all 
communication with the world, and all noti- 
ces from it. The uſe of all his faculties is 
taken from him, and he becomes, to all ap- 
pearance, as inactive and inſenſible, as if he 
did not exiſt. This is one of the neareſt re- 
ſemblances of death. But we all know, that 
there is no reaſon for concluding in this caſe, 
that the active and rational powers of the 
man are deſtroyed. We are ſure, on the con- 
trary, that they are all unhurt; for in a lit- 


tle time he wil awake, with the principles 5 
and 


1 


x 9 4+ - 
and habits that he had when he: fell aſleep, 
and in every reſpect the very ſame creature. 


And though his ſleep ſhould have been a 


 fleep of a thouſand years, this would be ſtill 


true. He would join the moment of his 
waking to that of his falling aſleep, and 
have a perfect recollection of all that paſt, 
previouſly to his ſleep. We have no ſuffici- 
.ent- reaſon for believing, that the effect of 
death will go much beyond what is ſimilar 


to this. Perhaps it may not go ſo far. Or 


if it ſhould, a time of reviviſcence will come, 
when we ſhall awake to a happy immorta- 
lity, through the power of our great deli- 
verer and Saviour“. | 


\ 


* The doctrine of the natural immortality of the ſoul, 
in the ſenſe in which I have aſſerted it above, is neceſ- 


fary to be eſtabliſhed, before any regard can be paid to 
the ſcripture · doctrine of the reſurrection. For if the ſoul 


is not naturally capable of ſurviving the body; or, in 
other words, if death is unavoidably its deſtruction, then 
the reſurrection mult be the reſurrection of what was not 
in being; the reſurrection of nothing. If therefore, the 


patrons of the ſleep of the ſoul mean to deny this doc- 


tine, their divinity is certainly no leſs to be condemned 
than their philoſophy. They betray chriſtianity, while 


' intending to do it honour, and expoſe themſelves to the 
juſteſt deriſion. But, however unguardedly they may 


ſometimes expreſs themſelves, I cannot poſſibly think 
that they ically mean this, — [ will take this opportu- 
5 C / _ nity 
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But 


But in the next place. It follows from 


this account of our ſouls, that they are the 


higher part of our natures. They are pro- 


perly ourſelves. The body, on the contrary, 


is only an appendage to our ſouls. There 
is in reſpe& of dignity, the ſame difference 
between theſe two, as there is between the 
wood and ſtones of a houſe and the inha- 
bitant who dwells in it; or as there is be- 
tween what is inactive, lifeleſs and periſh- 
able, and what is conſcious, reaſonable and 


incorruptible. The body is a ſyſtem of groſs 
parts, which is ready every moment to fall 
to pieces. The ſoul is an uncompounded 


and ſimple eſſence, which has i in it no prin- 
ciples 


nity to add, that ſuppoſing the original threatning to 
Adam, Gen. iii. to mean, as Mr. Let aſſerts, ceaſing 
to be, it muſt at the ſame time be owned, that the exe- 
cution of it was ſuſpended ſo far at leaſt, as to main- 
tain the exi//ence of the ſoul after death. And this ſuſ- 
penſion ought to be conſidered as one part of the effect 


of our redemption by Chriſt. Why then ſhould we be 
unwilling to believe, that the ſame redemption may ex- 
tend ſo far as to be the cauſe of even the ſenſibility of the 
+ ſoul in the intermediate ſtate ? Whether the ſcripture 
tells us that this is actually the caſe ; or whether the ac- 


count it gives of the general judgment and reſurrection, 
admits of its being the caſe ; theſe ought to be, and [ 
think, among ſenſible men, they muſt be, the only points 


in 2 on the quettion I have i in view. 


[ 8 _ 
4 of diſſolution. It is furniſhed with 
many high and noble faculties, and is capa- 
ble, not only of exiſting, but of improving 
to all eternity. — it is manifeſt therefore, 
that there is no kind of compariſon between 
0 ſoul and the body. But once more. 
I may obſerve, that the ſoul is not only 
our higher, but our Divine part. The body 
is of the earth; but the foul is from heaven, 
and it is the inſpiration of the Almighty that 
| Gas given it underſtanding. It is an emana- 
tion from the ſupreme intelligence. It has 
the image of the Deity ſtamped upon it. It 
partakes of his perfections, and is capable of 
knowing and ſerving him, of acting by the 
ſame rule with him, and of being happy i in 
him for ever. 


Thus you have ſeen that the ſoul is 4. 

fin from the body, that it is independent of 

Rs. and that it is our higher, our immortal, 
v part; or in other words, that there 


is in man a ſpirit; a noble, incorruptible, 
heayen-born | ſpirit, — The inference from 
hence is very obvious, that it ought to be 
our principal buſineſs to take care of this 

ſpirit. The general practice of men ſeems - 
to be the reverſc of this. We ſee them be- 

| C2 ſtowing 
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owing more pains on their bodies than their 
ſpirits. They cultivate the vile and worth- 

leſs part of their - natures, but negle& the 
immortal and divine. They take care of their 
« dreſs, their houſes and eſtates, but they ſuf- 


fer their minds to lie waſte, —Of all the fol- 


| lies poſſible, this is the worſt and greateſt. It is 
the ſoul, without doubt, or that ſpirit in man 
of which I have been diſcourſing, that ought 


to be chiefly regarded and cultivated by us. 
But you may aſk, what the care is which 


we ſhould take of our ſouls; or wherein con- 
ſiſts their proper cultivation and improve- 
ment. What remains of the preſent time 


ſhall be employed chiefly in anſwering this 


| enquiry, and in repreſenting the obligations 
we are under to take care of our ſouls, 


The anſwer to this enquiry is ſhort and f 
plain. The proper culture of the ſoul con- 
ſiſts in furniſhing it with Enowledge and with 


virtue. Theſe are the qualities that conſti- 


tute its perfection and glory. As far as it 


wants theſe, it wants all that is valuable to 
it, and approaches to the "mn of 1 inanimate 


As to knowledge, I would W Paste“ 


larly, that mo — ho it! is abſolutely ne- 
| — ceſſary 


8 
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ceſſary to the practice of virtue. We cannot 
practiſe virtue without perceiving moral dif- 
ferences and being acquainted with the na- 
tures and relations of objects and agents, and 


the obligations reſulting from them. And 
as much more as we are acquainted with 

theſe, or as much further as our knowledge 
extends, ſo much the clearer views muſt we 
have of the importance of virtue, and ſo 


much the more muſt we be capable of it. 
It is knowledge that raiſes one being above 
another. It is what gives us our diſtinction as 
reaſonable creatures; and the greater ſtores of 
it we poſſeſs, the higher we are advanced in 
the ſcale of intelligences. One man is ſu- 
perior to another, becauſe he knows more. 
An angel is ſuperior to a man for the ſame 
reaſon. And the Deity is ſupreme over all, 


becauſe he is poſſeſſed of infinite knowledge. 


Without knowledge a mind is rude, empty 
and dark, embarraſſed in prejudices and de- 
formed by errors and folly, © In order there- 


fore to cultivate our minds, we muſt as far 
as we can endeavour: to endue them with 


knowledge. There is in this an intrinſic ex- 


cellence. It is the light and the guide of 


our minds, and the foundation of our whole 
* re 


But 
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But the other quality I have Aae is 
4 ſtil greater conſequence. Virtue muſt be 
added to knowledge, or we ſhall remain poor 
and miſerable. Theſe ought never to be ſepa- 
rated. There is always a grearneſs in know- 
ledge; but, when ſeparated from virtue, it is 
the greatneſs of a demon. There is likewiſe 
always an amiableneſs in virtue; but, when 

ſeparated from knowledge, it is the amiable- 
neſs of a well-meaning bigot, or of a good- 
natured enthuſiaſt; It is the union of theſetwo 
qualities that gives the ſoul its complete excel- 
| Tence. Virtue however, is, on all accounts, the 
moſt neceſſary and valuable quality. The foul 
that has this, is ſafe and worthy, though it 
may have no more knowledge than is juſt 
ſufficient to conſtitute it reaſonable, and to 
enable it to perceive moral obligations. Up- 
rightneſs and ſincerity in the mind are its 
main perfection and honour, One good dif- 
poſition js infinitely preferable to all the ac- 

compliſhments of wit and learning; and one 
bad diſpoſition will do more towards defacing 
the mind, than all poſſible degrees of 1 invo- 
luntary error and ignorance. 


Above all things then, we ne to fur- 


niſh our minds with true virtue. By doing 


this we ſhall take the beſt care of them. 


( 5} 
By eſtabliſhing in them good diſpoſitions ; 
by guarding, them againſt the admiſſion of 
moral evil, uſing them to the duties of piety, 
andformingthem to the loveof Godand man, 
we (hall cultivate them in the moſt effec- 
tual manner; we ſhall bring them under the 
blefling of the Deity ; cloath them with the 
richeſt ornaments ; ſecure their health and 
improvement, and ſave them from all miſe- 
ry and danger. If we fail in this, or if we 
yield our ſouls to the direction of evil paſſi- 


ons, and neglect to turn their aims ow 1 85 


truth and righteouſneſs, we ſuffer them to 
languiſh in diſorder and ſickneſs, and deprive 
them of God's favour. While in ſuch a ſtate, 
they are all confuſion and diſtreſs. They 
are barren, blind and impotent, fit for no 
valuable purpoſe, incapable of riſing to any 
important ſtations under the divine govern- 
ment, and likely to ra ſoon in the ſe- 
cond death. 0 
Such is the care which we ought to ke of 
our ſouls. The obligations under which we lie 
to this, are very apparent. — Our regard to 
bur ſelves makes it abſolutely neceſſary. We 
cannot neglect it without being guilty of the 
greateſt injuſtice to ourſelves, without baſe- 
* n ourſelves, and ſhamefully diſha- 


nouring i 


5 { 4. 1 
nauring ourſelves, — It will be offering the 
worſt indignity to our ſouls, to neglect this 
care. It has already appeared how precious 
they are, and how ſuperior to every thing 

material and corruptible. A due ſenſe of 

this would make it impoſſible for us not to 
be anxious about cultivating them. Let us 
then think of this frequently and ſeriouſly. 
Let us conſider them as ſpiritual and unpe- 
riſhable ſubſtances ; as partaking of the rea- 
ſon of the Deity, and as endowed with high 
powers which render them capable of an 
eternal progreſs in happineſs and perfection. 
How baſe and ignominious will it be to 
neglect what is of ſucb value? How inex- 
cuſable and ſhameful to ſuffer the immortal 
part of our natures to be diſgraced by igno- 
rance, to be deceived by filly prejudices, to 
be ravaged by lawleſs appetites, and undone 
by guilt and impiety ; — Had we indeed no- 
thing in us different from theſe carcaſſes of 
fleſh; were thought, and reflexion, and all 
our intellectual and moral powers, a certain 
configuration of material parts, or the reſult 
of a circulation of fluids which is ever vary- 
ing and which will be ſoon totally deſtroyed: 
Were, I ſay, this true, we ſhould have much 
leſs reaſon tor * to take care of our- 

ſelves. 
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ſelves. Our ſouls, inſtead of being any thing 
ſubſtantial and durable, would be no more 
than empty ſhadows, and therefore ſcarce- 
ly worth our care. Such a low opinion 
of ourſelves might very naturally produce a 
contempt of ourſelves, and lead to views and 
actions proportionably low, But as we can 
be ſure that this opinion is as ſenſeleſsly ab- 
ſurd, as it is miſerably diſcouraging; as we 
know that the principles of thought and judg- 
ment within us are infinitely ſuperior to the 
organization of the body, however, in con- 
ſequence of the laws of union, they may be 
affected by it in their perceptions and ope- 
rations; as both the light of nature and re- 
velation join in teaching us that doctrine con- 
cerning our ſouls on which J have inſiſted, 
we have the utmoſt reaſon for looking upon 
burſelves with reverence. There is a ſolid 
foundation for ambition of the nobleſt kind; 
and we ſhall depretiate and vilify ourſelves 
moſt groſly, if we take no Ou in we work 
of if-calivation. ent 1066s 74 
But further; it is no leſs aol A it 2 | 

difbonourable to our ſouls, to neglect taking 
that care of them which J have mentioned. 
There is no cruelty like that, which a man 


wan * ** ſoul, practiſes againſt him- 
D = 
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ſelf. The oruelty to the body which would 
be ſhewn by denying it food and raiment, 
or by ſuffering it to pine to death in the midſt 
of infection and uncleanneſs, is nothing to 
this cruelty, For think what it is to deprive 

our ſouls of thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings of 
2 and virtue, without which they 
muſt periſh; to pollute them with ſin in- 
| Read of cloathing them with the robes of 
righteouſneſs; to make them dark and loath- 
ſome dungeons, inſtead of feats of order and 

peace, and tempies of the ſelf-exiſtent Deity; 
to cauſe that to fall a ſacrifice to divine 
tice, which, was deſigned to be a monument 
of divine goodneſs 5 to bereave that of all 
hope, which was made to live and to be 
happy for ever. — This, and much worſe 
than I can deſeribe, is what every _ 
ddes to his ſpirit by: Pq — women | 
40 — factbes;i#ins wot 0138 
Give me leave to addreſs: Mm ina os 
4. more of ſerious. expoſtulation with 
vou about your ſouls. You have heard 
that tbere is ſpirit in man, and tbut the 
inspiration of the Almighty. bas given lim 
underſtanding. Von have heard that this 
ſpirit is a ſubſtance diſtinct ſrom the bedys 
#9] „„ the 
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the infinite Deity 3 that it bears his image, 
and is capable of laſting through the 
boundleſs ages of eternity. In truth; one 
reaſonable ſoul is of infinitely more value 
than the whole material univerſe; — Fellows 
_ chriſtians! Do you believe that you have 
fuch ſpirits ? Oh then, give up all anxious 
care for the body, and place your care here. 
Here, I ſay, where your care is ſo mueli 
wanted; where it is ſo neceſſary, and where 


the conſequence of negligence will be irre- 
trievable ruin. Vour bodies are of the duſt, 


and they will ſoon fall back to the duſt. 
They will be thrown among the clods of the 
valley, and become food for worms. But 
your ſouls are of heavenly extraction, and 
they will outlive the ſun and the ſtars. 


Apply then your attention to theſe. Let theſe 
be the firſt objects of your ſolicitude. Mind 


not much how your worldly affairs go, fo 
your ſouls/proſper. — There is a danger, an 


inconceivable danger, to which they are ſub- | 
ject. They have been ſtationed here in or- 


der to be qualified for future dignity and 
bliſs. But they are in danger of being taken 
from hence without being thus qualified. 
They ate in danger of being ſeduced by the 


jou nn the world, of being debauch- 
* * * LS. ed 
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ed by i impure nie and being loft for 
ever after death.—The care you - ought to 
take of your ſouls, conſiſts in ſaving them 
from this danger.—You; have now time for 
this. But it is a ſhort and - precarious: time. 
It may come to an end ſooner than you ex- 
pect. Apply yourſelves then immediately 
and vigorouſly to this neceſſary buſineſs. Con- 
ſider that the effect of every moment's delay 


reaches through everlaſting ages. Vou are 


perhaps buſy in purſuing gain and honour, 
and eager in making proviſion for this world. 
But what ſignifies any proviſion you can 
make for this world, if the affairs of eternity 
are neglected, and your ſouls are denied their 
proper good, and left without health, with- 
out order, without God, and without hope? 
 — Let us think, Chriſtians, of the high worth 
of our ſouls, and let us learn to put a due 
value upon them. Let not our immortal, 
part be employed for the vile purpoſe of 
tending and pampering the brute. Let not 
What can ſoar with angels, grovel in the 

dirt. Let not what is to exiſt, through eter- 
nity, confine its views to a moment; or what 
the ſon of God died for, be chained down 
to this polluted earth, or given up to be the 
| dere of fin and the 9 of Satan, — Re- 
5 | . member, 1 
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member, amidſt all your purſuits, that you 
have ſouls'to ſave. Aſk yourſelves. often, 
What it will profit you to gain the whole 
world and to loſe theſe. — If our ſouls are 
ſafe, we are ſafe. If our ſouls are well, we 
are well; all is well with us, and it is of lit- 
tle conſequence. what outward bleſſings we 
want. We may be happy in all cireumſtan- 
ces. We may look up to heaven with con- 
fidence; and we may look forwards to eter- 
nity with triumph and ecſtacy. Would to 
God we. could attain more to this bleſſed 
ſtate. Let .others ſhare this world among 
them. Let others chuſe fame, and pleaſure, 
and money for their happineſs. They will 
ſoon repent their choice, and find themſelves 
terribly miſtaken. Let us wiſh for nothing 
but greater degrees of wiſdom and goodneſs. 
Let us be anxious about nothing but ſaving 
our ſouls, eſtabliſhing them in tranquility and 
purity, and fitting mw for the ſociety of 
apgels and the fruition of the Deity. 


I am ſenſible that it is now time to apply 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe to the occafion - 


of the preſent ſervice. But before I proceed 


to this, it is neceſſary I ſhould. read to you 
FOES "4+ a 
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2. decbunt | whiels K bave received” Ef be 
Wh rr —— rg hr which 
there/is-now te be a collection. 2955 a 
he foundation of this ſchool was laid in 
the year 1687, in the reign of King James 
m ane hen. a Ichool win led wp by ee 
Pbulton a Jeſuit, and public notice was given 
that he would inſtruct the thildren of the 
| poor gratis. Upon which Mr. Arthar Shak 
8 ler, Mr. Samuel Wurburron, and Mr. Fer- 
= -. Hinivilo Holland, laid the foundation of this 
1 cool to avoid the dangerous conſequences 
of a popiſh fchool, and provide for the in- 
ſtruction of the — or the” > poor in the 
Proteſtant way. 
The number orche ſcholars at firſt was 40. 
| Aﬀerwards it increaſed to 503 but now to 
200. They are taught to read, write and 
eypher, hd inſtructed in the principles of 
our common chri tianity, and therefore qua- 
| Vified for the ſervice of God and man, — It 
may be ſeid to be the firſt ſchool the Prote- 
ſtant Diſſenters were concerned in; and here 
objects are feckived without diltinction of 
Parties, the common good being intended. 
—Ir is ſituated in one of the pooreſt parts 
bf thix city,” and the children of the pooreſt 


ſort of watermen, * and others, are 
bere | 
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f hers jaught : nA. any, expence to their 
arents, and. furniſhed. with fpelling-books, 
a catechiſms, writing and cypher- 
ing books; and ts, * Burl are n to ſew. 
and knit. n þ 

The K bann: PE 4 ks the 
viſt and ſubſcriptions of private perſons, with 
two annual collections, and the kind remem- 
brance of The: ſaid Wood: eds be! in TO 
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| The wobec © on Wee n infiſted; _ | 
niſhes us with ſome arguments of great 
weight, to engage our aſſiſtance in nden. 
our this. charity). For, 
iſt. We learn from it the eee of 
Je We have, you have heard, pre. 
cious and heaven- born minds, capable of un- 
limited improvement. The buſineſs of edu- 
cation is, to form theſe to wiſdom and vir- 
tue, to direct them in the expanſion of their 
faculties, and to put them in the way to that 
ever-growing happineſs for which they ate 
intended. If therefore, we will judge of the 
importance of education by the worth of 
its object and end, it muſt appear of un- 
ſpeakable importance. - The eternal fate of 


n ſag] depends more than we can well 


imagine, 
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imagine, on the circumſtances into which | 
it falls when firſt introduced into this world, 


and the bent it then receives. As far as pro- 


per care is then taken to guard it againſt ill 
impreſſions, and to inſtil into it good prin- 


| ciples; there will be reaſon to hope, that the 


character in mature life will be worthy, and 


that the end will be everlaſting honor and 
dignity. But when little or no care of this 


kind is taken, it is to be expected that the 


ſoul will continue a barren x pion and | come 
at laſt to deſtruction. W 


This conſideration demonſtrates FUR ads 


are no perſons in whom wiſdom, diligence | 


and faithfulneſs are more neceſſary, than in 
the educators of youth. As they poſſeſs 
theſe qualifications or want them, human 


ſociety muſt thrive or decline, and that ſpirit 


which is in man, is likely to be either ſaved 
or undone. How melancholy is it to conſider 
that: /uch an office ſhould be truſted, as it 
generally is, in the hands of - perſons whole 


; ideas of it are ſo low, that they think its 
principal end is to form the body and to 
teach the —— of . * — But not 


to dwelt on this. 
- What I am now ſaying, ould, in a x par- 
ticular manner, impreſs all parents. A child 


'E 85 } 
is a truſt of the moſt impottant nature. Bees 
ry parent is charged with the care of what 
is more valuable than all this world. Such 
is the divine conſtitution, that it is left to be 
determined in a great meaſure by his con- 
duct, what ſhall become of the ſouls of his 
children. By avoiding equally in his ma- 
nagement of them too much ſtrictneſs and 
too much relaxation; by ſetting before them 
an amiable example, and bringing them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, he 


may be the means of adding them to the 


number of thoſe citizens of the heavenly Je- 
ruſalem, who ſhall-flourith and improve for 
ever under the eye of the Almighty. Hap- 
py is the parent Who thus acts. He per- 
forms one of the greateſt ſervices poſſible, 
He ſhall join his virtuous offspring in the 
habitations of the juſt, and there ſee them 
riſe up and call him bleſſed. But if a pa- 
rent neglects his duty to his children; if he 
ſets before them an example of irreligion, 
and ſuffets them to grow up looſe and un- 
principled, he may expect that their blood 
will be required at his hands, and he ſhould 
tremble to think of that period of retributi- 
on, when probably they will curſe him for 
the negligence which has ruined tgem. 


E 0 "Wm 
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It is fit 1 ſhould add, that theſe * 
1 have a tendency to engage us to 
lend our help towards carrying on all inſti- 
tutions for the proper education of children, 
and eſpecially, of children who otherwiſe 
would have loſt every advantage of educati- 
on. This, you have heard, is the deſign of 
this charity; and there is no reaſon to doubt 
but that it has been the means of doing 
much good, by reſcuing many young per- 
ſons from ignorance and wickedneſs, who 
would otherwiſe have grown up to be nu- 
ſances in the world, and to be miferable 
hereafter. It deſerves therefore your encou- 
ragement, nor is it eaſy to conceive of any 
way in which we can make a better uſe of 
our fubſtance, than by nnn gr. 
its ſupport. 

Again. The ſubject on which I have * 
ſiſted, affords an argument for our liberality 
on this occaſion, by teaching us the impor- 


tance of beneficence. This is one of the 


firſt of all the virtues, nor is any thing more 
neceſſary to the due culture of our ſouls, 
than that we ſhould endeavour as far as poſ- 
ſible to practiſe it. The care we ought to 
take of our ſouls conſiſts chiefly i in ſtrength- 


e within them the 4 of bene vo- 
| lence, 


os > 
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lence, and in forming them to habits of cha- 


rity and goodneſs. Such is the univerſal de- 
pendence eſtabliſhed by the Creator of the 


ſtates of beings on one another, that the 


whole courſe of nature ſeems as if it was 
contrived on purpole to give us opportuni- 


ties for improving in this part of virtue, and 


for thus attaining to that bliſs which is moſt 
| worthy of rational beings, and imitating the 


Deity in what is moſt glorious in him. We 
ought therefore: to ſtudy to be as uſeful as 
we can, with that portion of worldly good 
which we poſſeſs. I cannot help fearing that 
moſt of. the profeſſors of religion are apt to 


be too deficient here. The conſequence of 
diſcharging, our duty faithfully. in this i in- 
ſtance will be our hoarding. leſs, our re- 
trenching i in many articles of vain expence, 
our giving up ſeveral gratifications which o- 


thers allow themſelves, and dying perhaps 
ſomewhat poorer. But this deſerves little 


regard. We muſt on the whole be the great · 


eſt gainers. We ſhall gain the ſatisfaction 
of a ſelf-approving. 'heart. We ſhall. gain 
| the favour, of the Deity, and prepare our- 


ſelves for the higheſt poſts of honour and 
uſefulneſs under his government. It is cer- 


| Ke. that our. money never does us ſo much 
E 2 ſervice 
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eds as when we part with it in adds of by 
kindneſs and generofity. The ſmalleſt ſums 
Genes in relieving indigence, and in promot- 
ing good deſigns, will turn at laſt to inſi- 
nitely better account than We.” Io we ſums 
_ in any other way. i ag: of 


"Remember on this bett particularly, 
how faſt life wears away, and how ſoon all 
you have of worldly good will be taken from | 
you. Make then the beſt uſe of it while 
you have it. Time flies. ETERNIT is at 
hand. Every minute leaves death and judg- 
ment nearer; and when they overtake us, 
we ſhall wiſh that we had labourtd more in 
the ſervice of God and man, and taken 

greater pains to furniſh our fouls with that 
permanent good, which will remain with us 
when all other good ſhall fail for nen 


We have now been brought to the con: 
cluſion of another year. Before that which | 
we are this day beginning is finiſhed, ſeveral 
of us will probably be numbered amongſt 
the dead. Let the reflexion on the ſpeed with 
which our years leave us, and the warnings 
we are continually receiving, awake us from 
ſleep and ſecurity. Whatever we do let us 
do quickly, before the poſſibility of ſalvation 


is loft, In conformity to the example of our 
_ bleſſed 


1 29 1 
bleſſed Saviour, ler us work the work of him 
| who ſent us while it is day, becauſe the night 
cometh when no man can work. You may go 
idle into miſery. But you muſt work and 
ſtrive if you would be happy. May God 
give you a due ſenſe of theſe truths. - May. 
he elevate your thoughts above temporal ob- 
_ jects, and engage you to act ſuitably to the 
dignity of your immortal ſouls. May we 
all of us learn to be wiſe in time, and o 
improve carefully every moment as it paſſes, 
that when the period of our diſmiſfion from 
hence ſhall arrive, we may welcome the 
approach of the king of terrors, and receive 
the ſtroke that ſhall part us from this life, 
in joyful hope of a reſurrection to a new and 


* * 
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THE END. 
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in. Morals; particularly, 

reluiing to the Original of our Ideas 
its Nature, Foundation, Reference 

ity, Obligation, Subject. Matter and 


Sanctions. Octavo. eee 
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